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THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY QUESTION 


DR. EDWARD R. TAYLOR. 


Ought San Francisco to take the money for a library from 
Andrew Carnegie? 


As for myself I emphatically answer this question in the 
negative, and for the following reasons: 

1. San Francisco needs the aid of no outsider to equip her 
with libraries. She has conclusively shown that in this as in other 
respects she can take care of herself, and she ought to assume this 
self-reliant, dignified attitude and not join the procession of those 
who are holding out their hands to the over-rich for libraries and 
for other things. Governor Marshall, in his speech at the Dream- 
land Rink last Tuesday evening, said, among other pithy things, 
that we are becoming a nation of beggars; and there is a world of 
truth in it. To be strong is to take care of ourselves, and to do for 
ourselves, and this is as applicable to cities as to men. Better a 
small library building constructed by ourselves out of our own 
resources than a large one begged from others. 


It may be said that Carnegie’s would be a voluntary gift; but 
this is not so. Thirteen years ago Mr. Carnegie offered $750,000 
to San Francisco for a main library building and branches on 
certain conditions. This offer was prompted by a petition to him 
signed by a majority of our Library Trustees, wherein he was 
solicited for a library donation. His offer, secured in this manner, 
was at once accepted by the city authorities. Nothing further was 
done, however, by reason of the great opposition raised against 
the use of the Carnegie money, and the city authorities thereupon 
went ahead without reference to Carnegie or his money in the 
raising of the necessary funds by a bond issue. With the avails 
of this issue the block of land was bought for something over 
$600,000, which ever since has been used for library purposes, and 
on which the building was erected by the library trustees out of 
the library’s own funds, which has so far served very well the pur- 
poses of a main library. Some $127,000 were raised out of the 
bond issue above that required for the land, but as no more bonds 
could be sold owing to their low rate of interest, everything con- 
nected with the erection of a monumental library building came 
to a halt, until quite recently when a committee of the Board of 
Supervisors revived the matter by inducing the Library Trustees 
to inquire of Mr. Carnegie if his offer was still available. From 
this history it is plain that Mr. Carnegie’s offer was not a spon- 
taneous one, but was in response to a request, and that the applica- 
tion to him thirteen years later is equivalent to a second request. 


2. Money acquired as has been Mr. Carnegie’s ought not to 
be put into any public building, certainly not into libraries used by 
the young. It is to glorify success in its lowest aspect; it is to 
teach the young that success means getting along well in the 
material way, and that the higher the pile of gold the greater the 
success; it is to hold up to the young the lowest instead of the 
highest ideals. A Carnegie Library—what does it represent? It 
necessarily represents the money of Mr. Carnegie, and the manner 
in which he got that money. As to the millions flowing into the 
coffers of Mr. Carnegie through the operations of a protective 
tariff which robbed thousands in order that he and his fellows 
might be enormously rich, we could not reasonably object, because 
that was done under the law—a law that thousands on thousands of 


people still approve. But when this giant legal robber worked 
the men who were in his awful mills twelve hours a day, and then 
had them shot down when they revolted against their intolerable 
condition, we protest, and proclaim that money thus procured 
should never be used in any public building. It is not the money 
as money that so many of us object to—it is the source from which 
the money comes. 

Another source of some of Mr. Carnegie’s money is almost 
as objectionable. The Steel Trust was built up by the fostering 
hand of the protective tariff, and into that trust went Mr. Car- 
negie’s steel properties. But did they go in at the liberal valuation 
of the appraisers of the ones formulating the trust—$130,000,000? 
No, Mr. Carnegie compelled, under threat of competition, his asso- 
ciates to pay him double the appraisement, viz., $260,000,000, and 
the stock of the Steel Trust was still further watered to that 
extent. The enormous figures are staggering, and indeed would 
not be comprehensible by any one of Mr. Carnegie’s twelve-hour- 
a-day slaves. What does this mean? It means that thousands 
of human beings will have to sweat and toil year after year to 
pay the interest on these $130,000,000, and at maturity the prin- 
cipal. And all this interest and principal are to be paid to a man 
who procured them without a stroke of work, and by a mere turn 
of the wrist as it were, who really robbed his associates and the 
people in order to procure them. 

3. To put a man’s money into a public building is to do him 
honor. We would be singularly churlish as well as ungrateful if 
we accepted gifts and gave no acknowledgment. It would be our 
duty to blazon the fact of Mr. Carnegie’s beneficence upon the 
object made possible by that beneficence. Do we wish his name 
or portrait upon any of our libraries? Do we wish our children 
to be made to believe that Mr. Carnegie is worthy of honor—so 
worthy of it that his money was gladly put into our library? 

It is said, however, that neither Mr. Carnegie’s name nor his 
portrait need embellish the library building. This statement, and 
this wish on the part of those who are in favor of the Carnegie 
money are enough to condemn its acceptance; for it is as clear as 
heaven’s sunlight that we ought not to accept the money of any 
person for a public building whose name and effigy we would not 
be proud to make a part of the building. 


PROPOSED DECLARATION OF POLICY 
] 


YES X 
Providing for the rejection of, or the re-| 
fusal to accept or use, any gift from. 
Andrew Carnegie for library or other 


public purposes. | 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


A Brief History of the Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment of San Francisco and of the 
Exempt Fire Company. 


By Richard Caverly. 
No. 2. 


Rival Companies’ First Steam Engine. 

In 1862 Pennsylvania No. 12 quietly sent to the 
States for a steamer, intending to lord it over 
the boys when some fine day they should march 
through the with the first steam fire 
engine in San Francisco, but No. 6 got wind of 
it and gathered together the needful money, dis- 
patched it in haste to New York by pony ex- 
press to send out immediately a steamer. Let 
it be new or old, so that it was a steamer, and 
send by way of the Isthmus. The indignation of 
No. 12 lasts to this day at the thought of the 
trick by which No. 6 gained the credit of having 
the first steamer on the coast, but No. 12 has 
the credit of being the first company in San 
Francisco to use horses to drag their engine to 
a fire, but the introduction of horses in the de- 
partment at that time created such a disgust 
among the Volunteer Firemen that No. 12 was 
called the “kid gloved” firemen. 

The Monumentals gave the first ball, too. 
Such an affair! Tickets $20 each. White kid 
gloves and claw-hammers, or “positively” no 
“admittance.” But money? Why, 
when Kate Hayes gave a concert in aid of the 
Fireman’s Charitable If-und and the tickets were 
put up at auction, Empire No. 1 paid $1225 for 
the choice box and then presented it to Mrs. 
G. W. Green, the wife of their foreman. 

When the anniversary of Washington's birth- 
day came around, where in the Union could be 
found such a set of men as the Volunteer Fire- 
men of San Francisco? Three thousand mem- 
bers and their friends in line, in rich uniform, 
and highly decorated engines they turned out. 
Sut they could work as well as spend money. 
On July 4, 1853, as General Sutter was reviewing 
the troops on the Plaza, a saloon on the corner 
of Clay and Kearny streets took fire from some 
firecrackers that were accidentally exploded at 
the door. The place was in full blaze in a few 
minutes and it was feared another great fire was 
about to begin. 


streets 


what was 


As the machines hove in sight, 
the militia broke ranks and in a moment 6, 12 and 
2 had the cistern in front of the Plaza. Regard- 
less of clean, bright uniforms, the men set to 
work with a will and in ten minutes there was no 
more fire. As an illustration of San Francisco 
enterprise in those days, it may be mentioned 
that the same place was opened that night as the 
Charcoal Saloon, the new redwood bar being 
the only wood in the house not charred and 
black. 
Democracy of the Volunteers. 

The Volunteer Fire Department of San Fran- 
cisco between the years 1853 and 1866 was prob- 
ably the most efficient organization in the United 
States. When they were mustered out in 1866, 
there were fourteen engine companies, three 
truck and four hose companies. They were a 
self-governing organization, having a board of 
delegates comprising two delegates from 
company of sixty-five members. 


each 
The hose com- 
panies, with twenty-five members each, were al- 
lowed one delegate apiece, therefore the board 
of* delegates comprised thirty-eight members, 
electing their own officers who served without 
pay. The total number of members in 1866 in 
the Volunteer Fire Department was 1205. The 
members of the department elected their Chief 
Engineer and his assistants. 
Installation of the First Fire Alarms. 

At night some of the men slept in the engine 
houses or near by, and it took but a short time 
after the alarm was sounded before the machine 
was run out and thundering along in the direc- 
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tion of the fire. The system of alarm was poor 
at first, the bell being struck by a watchman 
from the tower on the old City Hall, where the 
new Hall of Justice is now located. The bell 
ringer would strike the district from No. 1 to 8, 
leaving the precise locality of the fire to be dis- 
covered after the district was reached by the 
firemen. The old bell that sounded so many 
alarms from the old City Hall on Kearny street 
was moved to the tower of the Exempt house 
in 1865, when the first fire alarm was installed, 
and it went through the fire of 1906 and is now 
among the relics of the Exempt Company at the 
Park Museum, where the old Exempts can go 
and gaze on what is left of the old Volunteer 
Vire Department of by-gone days. 

One of the pleasantest recollections of the old 
Exempt Firemen to talk about today, when they 
hold their regular monthly meetings at the Hall 
of the Veteran Firemen’s Association, 368 Fell 
street, is the charitable fund. It was started in 
1852. By 1858 it had increased to $53,895.75. The 
nucleus of the fund was $1540.05 given by some 
of the merchants of the city to the department 
after the first fire of 1851. J. H. Cutter then 
suggested creating a fund after the style of that 
of New York, and after a protracted debate be- 
fore the board of delegates that governed the 
Fire Department, laws similar to those govern- 
ing that fund were adopted. The first donation 
after that was from Catherine Hayes, the noted 
singer, who gave a.benefit for that purpose. The 
next came from the liberal hand of Signora Bis- 
caccianti, who also gave a benefit for the fund, 
amounting to over $26,000, and ere long the fund 
increased. 

Organization of the Exempt Fire Company. 

By a law of the Legislature, the Exempt Com- 
pany was organized in 1860, and any fireman who 
had served five years was allowed to its member- 
ship and benefits, which was exemption from 
military and jury duty. At the time of the dis- 
banding of the Volunteer Department, men who 
had served for one year were then also allowed 
to its membership and privileges. 3elonging to 
the Exempts in those days were many of our 
most prominent citizens. Many strange events 
transpired, and what an array of old faces is 
called up by the recital! Faces upon whose 
lineaments we shall never look again; brave men 
who have passed out with the ebbing tide of 
humanity, but it all comes back vividly to the 
writer as though it were but yesterday. How 
many of our citizens remember the grand cele- 
brations, the large attendance, the gaudy uni- 
forms, the brightly burnished engines, the flare 
of the bands and the charitable fund of the Ex- 
empt Company? 

The toal amount of money collected for this 
fund from 1852 to 1890, inclusive, was $334,402.95. 
The disbursements were: To widows and or- 
phans, $140,260.25; benefits to members, $85,990; 
funerals, $10,835; expenses, $60,632.66. In 1890 
there was a balance in the treasury of the Ex- 
empt Fire Company of $29,685.02, but since that 
time the old Exempts have paid out nearly the 
whole amount to the widows and orphans and 
left themselves with nothing for old age. It is 
estimated that there are still alive about one 
hundred members of the old Volunteer Fire De- 
partment of San Francisco, but they are scat- 
tered all over the country. About half of that 
number are probably in this city. The youngest 
I:xempt is about 70 years of age, the oldest, 89. 

The first duly elected trustees to manage the 
San Francisco Fire Department Charitable Fund 
were Wm. McKibben, Theodore Payne, Eugene 
L. Sullivan, Joseph C. Palmer’and Henry Haight. 
This was February 13, 1856. When the Volun- 
teer Department disbanded in 1866, the fund was 
transferred to the Exempts by act of the Legis- 
lature, and the company wa’ incorporated March 
7, 1866, for fifty years to secure for themselves 
the benefits of the act. The widows and orphans 
of many of the old Exempts have cause to bless 
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the liberal donations paid them monthly by the 
members of this company. Disabled members 
were also provided for, but the fund cannot last 
much longer—in fact, it is nearly exhausted now, 
and the incorporated life of the company will 
expire in four years, but don’t forget that the 
water cisterns left over from the old Volunteer 
Fire Department helped to save San Francisco 
from the big fire of 1906. 

There are many of the present generation who 
know little or nothing of the old Volunteer De- 
partment. The old fire laddies did not go to 
fires in olden times as they do now. An alarm 
was given by the watchman striking the City 
Hall bell, and in less than five minutes the en- 
gine was on its way, pulled along by scores of 
lusty men. The fire laddies encouraged one an- 
other, especially when another company was in 
sight, and with renewed efforts for a race. On 
went the companies to secure first water on the 
fire. This was considered a great honor, and 
recorded by the company. The pipes were at- 
tached to the hose, and the suction lowered into 
the cistern, as hydrants were few and far be- 
tween, and previous to 1858 no hydrants to be 
had for fire purposes at all, as water was sup- 
plied to the inhabitants from water carts, at 
monthly rates. 


(To be continued.) 
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WAGE EARNERS, ATTENTION! 
To the Voters of San Francisco: 

The San Francisco Labor Council, the San 
Francisco Building Trades Council, and the State 
Federation of Labor recommend that the friends 
of organized labor cast their ballots on the sev- 
eral propositions contained in this circular, as 
follows: 

Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 3 (re- 
lating to irrigation districts), first on ballot, vote 
“Yes.” 

Assembly Constitutional Amendment No. 3 
(will provide free text books), second on ballot, 
vote “Yes.” 

Initiative measure (aims to re-establish race- 
track gambling), seventh on ballot, vote “No.” 

Initiative measure (will establish home rule in 
taxation), eighth on ballot, vote “Yes.” 

Initiative measure (relating to the rejection of 
Carnegie’s money for a public library), last on 
ballot, vote “Yes.” 

Issued by authority of San Francisco Labor 
Council, San Francisco Building Trades Council, 
California State Federation of Labor. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE LIQUOR 
PROBLEM. 
By Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

Whether or not the saloon is a social necessity 
we need not discuss at this time. There is no 
doubt that in some particulars the saloon serves 
as a social center. The question which I should 
like to consider is whether the abolition of the 
liquor traffic will create a labor panic. It has 
been repeatedly stated that if the breweries and 
the saloons are closed the men who grow the 
grain out of which the beer is made will suffer 
grievously; that the glass bottle blowers, cigar 
makers, horseshoers, harnessmakers, machinists, 
carpenters, engineers, and many other groups 
of workers will lose their jobs if the saloon is 
put out of business. This is why hundreds of 
thousands of sober, non-saloon-patronizing men 
vote to retain the saloon in every part of the 
United States. 

The United States government is not in the 
anti-saloon business. We can therefore safely 
depend upon the figures furnished by the Bureau 
of the Census. In the Bulletin of Statistics on 
Manufactures, 1910, Table 1, we find that in the 
United States there were engaged at that time 
in all industries 6,616,046 workers. The wages 
paid these workers amounted to $3,427,038,000; 
the cost of materials amounted to $12,141,791,000; 
the capital invested was $18,428,270,000. But in 
the manufacture of distilled liquors, beer and wine 
there were only 62,920 workers. The annual 
wages paid these workers amounted to $45,252,- 
000; the cost of raw materials was $139,199,000; 
the capital invested was $771,516,000. 

The Bureau of the Census in its Bulletin, page 
8, makes the following comment upon the rela- 
tive importance of the brewing and distilling in- 
dustries: “The figures * * * are, therefore, 
misleading as an indication of the relative im- 
portance of these industries from a purely manu- 
facturing standpoint. That importance is best 
shown by their ranking in number of wage earn- 
ers; in this respect the brewing industry ranks 
twenty-fifth among the industries of the country, 
and the distillery industry, forty-third.” The 
tonnage on the railroads of the country derived 
from the liquor industry amounts to only .003 
of its total business. There isn’t much in it for 
the railroad man. Of the total crop of grain for 
1911 only 3 per cent was used in the liquor bus- 
iness. There isn’t much in it for the farmer. 
Invariably when compared with other industries 
the liquor business is at a disadvantage. 

Following are five great groups of industries: 
Textile and its finished products; iron and steel 
and their products; lumber and its manufactures; 
leather and its finished products; paper and 
printing. Comparing the number of wage earn- 
ers to each $1,000,000 invested in each of these 
industries we find the following: Liquor, 77; 
textile, 578; iron, 284; lumber, 579; leather, 469; 
paper, 367. These figures prove that the liquor 
business employs only one-fifth as many workers 
for the same amount invested as is the case in 
the average number employed in the other five 
groups of industries. 

What about the value of the product of each 
individual worker and the percentage of that 
product which goes directly to him? Here are 
the United States Census figures: Liquor, 7.3; 
textiles, 19.7; iron 19.8; lumber, 26.8; leather, 
15.8; paper, 20.5. This shows that in the liquor 
industry the worker receives only one-third as 
much as is received on an average by the workers 
in the other five groups. It is undoubtedly true 
that the liquor industry pays a higher rate per 
worker than is paid in most other industries, 
but it must be remembered that the liquor indus- 
try employs very few women and children, so 
that the rate would naturally be higher than in 
most of the industries with which it is being 
compared. 

However, the brewer and his family are paying 
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which he receives. From Thomas Oliver’s 
“Dangerous Trades,” we quote the following 
figures with regard to the annual mortality of 
males engaged in different occupations at suc- 
cessive periods of age: The death rate of all 
occupied males between fifteen and twenty years 
of age is 2.6 per thousand, while for brewers it 
is 2.7 per thousand; between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-five it is 7.3 for all occupied males 
and 10.8 for brewers; between forty-five and fifty- 
five it is 20.7 for all occupied males and 30.8 
for brewers; between the ages of fifty-five and 
sixty-five it is 36.7 for all occupied males and 
54.4 for brewers. This excessive death rate 
among brewers destroys the value of the argu- 
ment which the brewery owners are making with 
so much self-complacency with reference to the 
high rate of wages paid in their industry. 

Upon a conservative basis we may safely say 
that the annual drink bill in America is $1,800,- 
000,000; that is to say, this is the amount which 
is spent at the retail price for intoxicating liquor. 
The amount spent per annum by the consumer 
for bread and clothing is about the same. Sup- 
pose that the money now spent for liquor should 
be spent for bread and clothing. What would 
be the effect upon labor? The Statistics of Man- 
ufactures for 1911 gives the following figures with 
reference to each of these groups of industries 
as they are related to the number of workers 
employed, wages paid, and the cost of raw ma- 
terial used: Wage earners employed in the li- 
quor industry, 62,920; bread and clothing, 493,655; 
wages paid—intoxicating liquor, $45,252,000; 
bread and clothing, $244,196,000; cost of raw 
material—intoxicating liquor, $139,199,000; bread 
and clothing, $744,337,000. 

It is at once apparent that if the $1,800,000,000 
now spent for liquor were to be spent for bread 
and clothing it would give employment to nearly 
eight times as many workers, who would collec- 
tively receive five and a half times as 
wages, or nearly $200,000,000 more. But this is 
not all. The cost of the raw material necessary 
to produce $1,800,000,000 worth of bread and 
clothing (retail price) instead of liquor, would be 
over $600,000,000 more than the liquor industry 
now uses. 


much 


This means the employment of a tre- 
mendously large number of workers in addition 
to those considered in our calculation. 

The advocate of the liquor business will insist 
that we must include the army of saloon-keep- 
ers, bartenders and salesmen, and all others en- 
gaged in the manufacture of the articles used 
in the preparation and sale of liquor, but this 
factor has been eliminated from the entire pro- 
cess, because whatever may be said with refer- 
ence to the liquor business upon this point may 
also be claimed for the bread and clothing busi- 
ness, only in a larger measure. It requires many 
more people to sell $1,800,000,000 worth of bread 
and clothing than it does to sell liquor of the 
same value. This is one of the principal reasons 
why the item of wages is so much larger in the 
bread and clothing business than it is in the 
liquor business. It could easily be demonstrated 
that if the money now spent for liquor should 
be spent for bread and clothing, not only would 
all the salesmen, saloon-keepers and bartenders 
find work in legitimate business enterprises, but 
the men who make glass bottles, furniture, har- 
ness, delivery and every 
used in connection with the 
would be more steadily 
would be a_ still 
products. 


wagons, other 
liquor 


employed, for 


thing 
business, 
there 
greater demand for their 

Practically, then, we have come to the consid- 
eration of the sixty-odd thousands who are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of liquor; but this in- 
cludes large numbers of engineers, machinists, 
carpenters, drivers, bottlers and other craftsmen 
who are employed in the breweries and distil- 
leries. The census figures state that in 1900 there 
were only 20,962 brewers and malsters and 3144 


dearly for the slightly higher rate of wages | distillers and rectifiers in the United States. 


The number had increased very slightly since 
1890, and it is not likely that the census of 1910 
will show a material change in this number. 
If their trade should be destroyed what would 
become of them? It is of interest in this con- 
nection that the statistics of manufactures 1910, 
table 1, shows a group of industries which from 
1904 to 1909 lost just about sixty thousand work- 
ers. There was no labor panic during these 
Those who lost their employment no 
doubt suffered some 


years, 
inconvenience on account 
of the transition from one trade to another, but 
the adjustment was made without a shock to the 
labor market, even though it involved more than 
twice as many as would be seriously affected 
through the abolition of the brewery and the 
distillery. A similar instance occurred when the 
typesetting machine was introduced in the print- 
ing business. Many thousands of highly skilled 
workmen were practically compelled to learn a 
new trade, but these printers are better off to- 
day than they ever were. There is no doubt that 
those employed in breweries and distilleries 
would soon adjust themselves to the new situa- 
tion were these industries abolished. 

In view of these statements one can see the 
fallacy of the argument that the saloon as an in- 
stitution is a necessity in order to give employ- 
ment to those who are at present engaged in 
the liquor business either directly or indirectly. 
Whether it is desirable to close the saloon either 
on Sunday or at any other time js an entirely 
different proposition, with which this article has 
nothing to do. 


The man who seeks one, and but one, thing 
in life may hope to achieye it; but he who seeks 
all things wherever he 
hopes which he sows, a 
grets.—Buliver. 
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CELLULOID & METAL BUTTONS 
BADGES, PENNANTS, ETC. 


Union Label Furnished 
Our factory is strictly Union—seventeen or- 
ganizations being represented therein. 
Prices lower than you are now paying. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 
S70 Monadnock Bldg, Phone Douglas 1568 
C. Mills, Representative. 


THE BRUSKER SHOE CO. 


3015 SIXTEENTH STREET 
Has unionized its store and handles 
3: ALL UNION STAMPED GOODS :: 


which are sold by UNION CLERKS at 
prices—Men’s shoes $2.50 to $6; Boys’ 
shoes $1.25 to $3; Ladies’ shoes $2.50 to $5; 
Misses’ shoes $1.25 to $2.50; Children’s 
shoes 50c up. We solicit trade from union 
tt men and women, $2 


W. BRUSKER, Proprietor 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


Sterling Fumiture 


‘core BuNSter a. Saxe ©. 


1049 MARKET ST.__orr M’ALLISTER «JONES 
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JOHN I. NOLAN. 

Reports are being circulated throughout the 
city to the effect that John I. Nolan is not en- 
titled to any of the credit for the passage of the 
eight-hour law for women and that the credit is 
due others. In justice to Mr. Nolan it should be 
said that he was the duly accredited representa- 
tive of the San Francisco Labor Council to pro- 
mote legislation in the interest of the workers, 
both men and women. The eight-hour law for 
women had the indorsement of the Council, and 
Mr. Nolan led the fight for its passage and en- 
listed the aid of members of the Legislature for 
its passage. Many members who voted and 
worked for the success of this piece of legisla- 
tion did so solely upon the advice of Mr. Nolan, 
who otherwise would have taken no interest 
whatever in the matter. 

Others, of course, are entitled to praise for 
their efforts in the interest of the measure, but 
justice demands that the lion’s share of credit 
should go to John J. Nolan, for he it was who 
made it possible to pass the bill in spite of the 
strong opposition on the part of employers. 

The attempt to place Mr. Nolan in the cate- 
gory of the professional lobbyists is most unfair 
and unreasonable, because he has been a trade 
unionist all his life and he has never overlooked 
an opportunity to advance the interests of those 
who toil for wages. His mission at Sacramento 
during the session of the Legislature was in 
strict harmony with his life’s work. 

Miss Younger’s Testimony. 
Detroit, Mich., October 31, 1912. 
John I. Nolan, Labor Council, 316 Fourteenth 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Just heard attempt to belittle your work for 
women’s eight-hour law. Am glad to testify its 
passage through Legislature was due chiefly to 
you. You stood unfalteringly for the working 
women when it would 
vantage to compromise. 
ing, work 


have been to your ad- 
Without your unrelax- 
there would today be no 
eight-hour law for women in California. 
MAUD YOUNGER. 
= > 
ORPHEUM THEATER. 

The Orpheum announces for next week a 
great new show which will be headed by Madame 
Maria Galvany, the famous 
donna, who will be heard in from 
repertoire of grand opera. Joseph Hart’s pro- 
duction, “Mein Liebchen” (My Loved One), will 


unselfish 


European 
arias 


prima 
her 


be a feature of the coming program. Gus C. 
Weinburg, best remembered for his admirable 
rendition of the Burgomaster, plays the old 


musician, Rudolph Spiegel, with a quaint German 


humor that is irresistible. Howard, who comes 


next week, is the most original ventriloquist 
before the public today. Dane Claudius and 
Lillian Scarlet will introduce “The Call of the 


Sixties.” Les Marco Belli, French comedy con- 
jurors, will offer a series of clever illusions in a 
humorous and novel manner. One of the team 
performs a clever trick and the other immediate- 
ly exposes it. Charlie Olcott will present a 
comic opera in ten minutes. Next week will be 
the last of Nellie Nichols, the chic and dainty 
singer of humorous songs. It will also con- 
clude the engagement of Amelia Bingham, who 
will present the principal scene from Stanislaus 
Stange’s comedy, “A School for Husbands.” 


oe — 
SUTTER-STREET ROAD. 

The law and legislative committee in its re- 
port to the Labor Council last Friday night dealt 
at considerable length with the question of the 
Sutter-street road and the new municipal road, 
and recommended that a compromise be entered 
into by the city authorities along the lines sug- 
gested by the Mayor, and that transfer privi- 
leges be secured with the Larkin-street line as 
well as at Fillmore and Devisadero streets; also 
that absolute ownership of the outer tracks 
should be acquired. The Council concurred in 
the recommendations. 


THE NEW PROVISION TRADES COUNCIL. 
By Arthur H. Dodge. 

After a whole year of agitation inaugurated 
by Cooks’ Union No. 44, an Allied Provision 
Trades Council, composed of the culinary crafts, 
the bakers and confectioners, and the butchers, 
has been organized. To secure the co-operation 
of all the important provision trades and particu- 
larly the support of the delivery wagon drivers’ 
union, is the next step to be taken by this new 
Council. For a provision trades movement, no 
matter how strongly organized, would be seri- 
ously handicapped without the support of those 
unions engaged in delivering supplies. 

The difficulty in cementing together a number 
of crafts engaged in different lines of work is 
the want of a common bond of interest. It will 
be no easy task to convince the provision trades 
that “an injury to one is the concern of all.” 

President Gompers forcibly expresses this idea 
in speaking of the railway crafts: “Long accus- 
tomed to separate and distinct organization the 
membership of a number of the unions con- 
cerned needs the tutelage of time to bring all 
to a conviction of the necessities for general 
federation.” 

It is evident, then, that if this new provision 
trades movement is to accomplish anything it 
must work along industrial lines, rather than 
craft lines. The old Provision Trades Council 
went out of existence because although originally 
organized on industrial lines the membership 
were never really class conscious. In proof of 
this statement it will be remembered that when 
advantageous contracts could be made with their 
employers that some of the strongest crafts in 
the old council withdrew, and that within a few 
months the entire organization went to pieces. 
Therefore, let the new provision trades move- 
ment beware of signing any contracts in the 
future, because it is this pernicious system of con- 
tracts that has prevented the striking shopmen 
on the Harriman lines from winning their strike. 

A Provision Trades Council is needed in San 
Francisco at the present time, and it will be even 
more needed when the completion of the Panama 
Canal has equalized economic conditions between 
the East and the West. But let the slogan of 
the new. alignment be solidarity. 

> 
SYSTEM FEDERATION. 

The latest report from the headquarters of the 
striking shopmen says: 

“Reports from all quarters of the system plain- 
ly indicate the increased trouble that confronts 
the railroad company in its efforts to continue 
business. Wrecks are becoming more numerous 
day after day, as the neglected power and rolling 
stock has about reached the limit of their service. 
Such a condition never before existed in the 
history of the railroad. When you consider the 
frequency of such accidents during the most 
favorable weather conditions, the outlook for the 
winter is appalling. While we deeply deplore 
the great loss of human life, it is evident that by 
no other means can the scales be removed from 
the eyes of the people. and we welcome the day 
when they will demand justice.” 


— 
ETTOR-GIOVANNITTI TRIAL. 

The trial of Joseph J. Ettor, Arturo Giovan- 
nitti and Joseph Caruso, charged with responsi- 
bility for the Anna Lopizzo murder was resumed 
Wednesday. The case was delayed since Friday, 
owing to the illness of one of the jurors. 

Eugene Bencordo, an Italian-American detec- 
tive, was called as the first witness, counsel for 
Giovannitti resuming the  cross-examination. 
Nothing of importance was developed. 


Secure and Profitable 


The wise man keeps part of his money in a 
reliable savings bank. If you are making 
money now why not put aside something for 
a rainy day. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


SWISS 


WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


STEFFEN BROS. 


2146 Mission St., near 17th St. 


We Clean for $1.00 Any kind of Watch 


And Guarantee Correct Time for 2 Years 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


Watches, and Jewelry made to order. Cuckoo Clocks $1.00 up. 
$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair. 


SNWO00D 5(0 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


OVERALLS 
DEMAND THE BRAND 


Neustadter Bros. 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 


Demand the Union Label 


D PRIN 


AO 
b TRADES (eon COUNCIL 9 
We 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


HENRY B. LISTER 


LAWYER 


Practicing in all Courts 
State and Federal 
PHONES 
Douglas 2623; Home J 1855 


NOTARY PUBLIC 
Member of Local No. 59, I. U.S. E. 
805 Pacific Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BROOMS and BRUSHES 


TOPAL BRANDS:—of all kinds and descriptions 
Manufactured by The Van Laak Manufacturing Co. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


THE HEYMAN-WEIL CO, 
720 MISSION ST. 
TEL. DOUGLAS 1720 


L. FELDMANN & CO. 
21st AND SHOTWELL STS. 
TEL. MISSIOW 584 


“LEVISON & CO. 
325 MARKET STREET 
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FREE TEXT BOOKS. 
By Charles P. Hardeman. 

There are many reasons why we should allow 
children who attend public schools to have their 
text books free of charge. Many States have 
already adopted the free text-book system, and 
its success is undoubted. Massachusetts, whose 
educational system is perhaps one of the best in 
this country, issues books, without cost, to the 
public school children. There can be no harm in 
trying the same here, so long as we have before 
us a good instance of its expedience and success 
in that paramount educational State. It has been 
tried in Philadelphia, and has proven a great 
success there. In Kansas City it is successful, 
and in other places also. We have, indeed, a 
strong inducement to enact such a law here, 
when we can point to no State wherein it has 
failed, and to many States wherein it has been 
a success. As long as it costs one cent for a child 
to be educated in the public schools, it cannot 
be said that they are free. We can only call 
those educational institutions free where children 
can attend without the expenditure of any money 
at all in the course of their intellectual training. 
If any charge, however small, is exacted, either 
for tuition, or for books, or for laboratory fees, 
we cannot say with truth that the school is free. 
It will not cause any harm to vote for an amend- 
ment which provides for the issuance of text 
books at the cost of the State, thereby making 
our public school really free. 

Book sellers can, and in fact do, charge exor- 
bitant prices for text books. They know that 
school children must have the books, and they 
extort, as it were, the highest possible prices 
for them. Such an injustice will be done away 
with if our State furnishes children with school 
books. 

Those who are opposed to this amendment, who 
believe that the State should not supply school 
children with books, urge in support of their 
stand that it is unnecessary for the State to en- 
tail such an expense, because families that are 
too poor may, upon application, secure books 
for their children without any cost. In answer 
to them I say that the American mother and 
father are too proud to avow the indigent state 
of their family. To secure books, however, much 
more is demanded of parents. They must not 
merely state the indigency of their family, but 
must state it on paper. They must write it down. 
It will pass through more than one hand. It 
cannot but leak out. The pupils of the school 
will become aware of it, and then, what a humili- 
ation for the poor children! Our American 
parents have a right to reject any proffer of 
assistance which may cause their destitute con- 
dition to be made known. It is pride, I admit, 
but it is legitimate pride. 

Many parents, I say, rather than suffer their 
pride to be wounded, refuse to take advantage 
of the present law. Hence the law is not effec- 
tive. It was enacted for the benefit of children 
whose parents are poor, and it has, to a very 
great extent, failed in its purpose. It was made 
for the assistance of a certain class, but was so 
made as to render it too hard for that class to 
derive assistance. It is time for this State to 
give aid, and to give it properly, to those chil- 
dren whose parents are indigent, and who need 
books for the pursuance of their education. It 
is time for this State to give such aid without 
causing humiliation to the parents and children 
in the process. The amendment will do this, 
and it should, therefore, be approved by the peo- 
ple next Tuesday. 

We have many night schools and many stu- 
dents attending them. The attendance is in- 
creasing with wonderful rapidity. There are no 
tokens to show that it will not increase in the 
future. Evening school students should, above 
all others, receive text books from the State. 
They are. mostly young men whose straitened 
circumstances have compelled them to leave 


school to work. They are struggling in the even- 
ing to educate themselves, and deserve the 
pecuniary support of the State in every way. 
They should be given some little lift, and it is 
the duty of the State to help them. What an 
assistance it will be to every one of them if 
this amendment passes. 

It must be remembered that the money which 
is to pay for these books will come out of the 
State fund, and it is derived from a taxation, 
not on personal property, but on various cor- 
porations. Property owners need not, therefore, 
fear this amendment. It will not cause an in- 
crease in taxation. Should it ever be necessary 
for the State to secure a little more in order to 
meet this extra expense, an amendment to the 
constitution increasing the per cent of taxation 
on corporations is all that will be necessary, so 
taxpayers should not withhold their support. 
The corporation and the book seller are the most 
assiduous opponents of this amendment. 


> 
INDIANAPOLIS TRIAL. 

Attorney Drew and Detective Foster of the 
Erectors’ Association furnished the sensation of 
the week in the trial of the labor men at In- 
dianapolis. R. J. Foster, a detective in the em- 
ploy of the National Erectors’ Association, con- 
tributed his story of the dictagraph and the al- 
leged weakness and perfidy of Herbert S. Hockin, 
acting secretary-treasurer of the union. Ap- 
parently the government is directing the heaviest 
fire against Hockin, and most of the testimony 
of Walter Drew, general counsel for the erectors, 
was about Hockin and Drew’s alleged conversa- 
tion with the labor leader. 

A story of how international officers of the 
Iron Workers’ Union were betrayed to the gov- 
ernment, and how Herbert S. Hockin, the al- 
leged betrayer, endeavored to curry favor with 
persons who, it is said he believed, might be in 
position to bathe him in immunity for his ser- 
vices, was told at the trial of the defendants in 
the dynamite conspiracy cases in the Federal 
court last week. 

Drew, who is considered an especial enemy to 
the iron workers’ organization because of his 
activity in favor of the open shop plan of con- 
ducting business, told the story. 

An interesting feature of Drew’s recital was 
his assertion that Hockin at one time warned 
him that his life was in danger. Hockin, he said, 
met him in front of the Columbia Club last De- 
cember and told him, in answer to questions 
from Drew as to the identity of the persons who 
might seek his life, that Olaf A. Tveitmoe of San 
Francisco, now one of the defendants, and Ed 
Nockels of Chicago, secretary of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, were at the head of the 
plan to take the life of the witness, and that a 
John Stevens, also of Chicago, was to do the 
actual work. 

Following this recital Drew detailed to the 
jury how Hockin arranged with him and Robert 
J. Foster, a detective for the Erectors’ Associa- 
tion, to place a dictagraph in the desk occupied 
by Frank M. Ryan, president of the Iron Work- 
ers’ International Union, which served as a part 
of Hockin’s alleged betrayal of his fellows. The 
charge that Hockin double-crossed his brethren 
in the Iron Workers’ Union was made by Charles 
W. Miller, United States Attorney, in his open- 
ing statement to the jury. 

According to the witness, Hockin, accompanied 
by Foster, visited Drew’s room at the Columbia 
Club one night last December, and arrangements 
were made to place a dictagraph in the office 
occupied by Ryan. 

“T know you have got me, but | don’t want to 
be the only goat,’ Hockin told Drew, according 
to the testimony of the witness. 

Hockin then gave Foster a key to the iron 
workers’ office in the presence of Drew, and on 
the night of December 31, 1911, the instrument 
was installed by George T. Washburn of Chi- 
cago, aided by Foster. 


The place for valuable documents, securi- 
ties, mortgages, deeds, insurance policies and 
the like is a safe deposit box. 


We rent them at a cost of little over one 
cent per day. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK 
16th St. and Julian Ave. 


Them 
All 


You’ll find no better tailoring any- 
where for the price than ours—not 
even so good. 


UNION MADE 
- IN OUR OWN SHOP 


SUITS Overcoats 


To Order To Order 


$25 to $50 $30 to $50 
BEST FOR THE MONEY ANYWHERE 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


THE IRISH TAILORS 


716 Market St. 33 Geary St. 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 
——_——— 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 


Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 


To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street {' 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 
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GET BUSY—STAND TRUE 


The September number of the “American 
Federationist” ends an editorial by Samuel 
Gompers with this statement: “Organized 
labor must see to it that trade union men 
are nominated and elected to municipal, coun- 
ty and State offices; that trade union men 


represent its interests in the State Legisla- 
ture, and in Congress. Let organized labor’s 
slogan live in its deeds—stand faithfully by 
our friends, oppose and defeat our enemies, 
whether they be candidates for President, for 
Congress or other offices, whether executive, 
legislative or judicial. Get busy. Stand true.” 


Vote for free text books at the election on 
Tuesday. 

Don't forget that the Home Rule in Taxation 
amendment has the indorsement of the Labor 
Council and the State Federation of J.abor. 


o : : 

On the sample ballot an error in punctuation 
occurs in the Carnegie matter. As printed it 
appears as follows: “Providing for the rejec- 
tion of, or the refusal to, accept or use any gift 
or donation from Andrew Carnegie for library 
or other public purposes.” The second comma 
should be after the word “use.” 

ga ee 

We clip the following from a monthly journal 
of an international union: “Elbert Hubbard, the 
sage of East Aurora, has compiled a list of the 
world’s twenty greatest men about which he has 
built an essay. Mr. Hubbard’s essay is done into 
book form by the Roycrofters and the title is 
‘Joseph Dixon, One of the World Makers.’ Mr. 
Hubbard refers to Joseph Dixon as ‘a man whose 
work has profoundly influenced civilization, yet 
strangely enough, a man of whom the world at 
large knows little. This tribute to the founder 
of the Dixon Company is well worth reading, 
especially by those who wish to learn more of 
the character of this truly great genius or by 
those who admire Mr. Hubbard’s vigorous pen. 
Owing to a limited edition of this booklet, copies 
cannot be distributed except by request. The 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., will be pleased to honor such requests.” 
Of course we don’t know whether Hubbard got 
paid for writing the story mentioned above, but 
we know that he is not in the habit of doing such 
things without pay, and we know that he is not 
very particular whether he tells the truth. We 
also know that he is a rank, unreasonable and 
untruthful union hater, who employs no union 
men, and were therefore surprised to see this 
boost for him in a union publication. He is a 
selfish, grasping mortal who hates union labor 
because the unions will not allow him to prey 
upon their membership. 
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Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 3 


The San Francisco Labor Council at its meeting Friday evening and the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor at its recent convention at San Diego indorsed the first 
proposition that will appear on the ballot at the election November 5th, known as Senate 
Constitutional Amendment No, 3. Its purpose is to widen the market for the bonds of 
irrigation districts by allowing their use as security for deposits of State, county, city 
and school district funds in banks. It is not for the benefit of the banks, but is de- 
signed to give the farmers of the districts greater returns for their bonds and make 
it easier to finance their projects. 


The amendment does not apply to the bonds of private irrigation companies. An 
irrigation district is a public agency, organized by vote of the people living in a cer- 
tain area, after a majority of the land-owners, representing also a majority of the land 
values, have petitioned for an election to determine whether the district shall be 
formed. It may issue bonds to build or buy an irrigating system, which then be- 
comes the property of the people in the district and is managed by a board of directors 
chosen by the people and subject to the recall. The expenses are borne by taxation of 
all land in the district, and the water is usually furnished free to all who desire 
to use it. This gives the people the benefit of all the profits arising from the opera- 
tion of the canals and results in rapid development of the district. 


The State association of irrigation districts is urging the voters in general to sup- 
port this amendment on the ground that whatever helps to build up one part of the 
State will be of benefit to all. Many of the districts have been hampered in their 
development by difficulty in marketing their bonds, because banks do not like to buy 
bonds which they cannot use when they wish to borrow public money. The con- 
stitution now allows the loaning of public funds to banks on condition that at least 2 
per cent interest is paid and bonds of the United States or of this State or of any 
county, municipality or school district within this State are deposited as security that 
the money will be repaid when needed for public use. This amendment makes no 
change in the constitution except to add the bonds of irrigation districts to this list 
of securities. The issuance of irrigation district bonds has been safeguarded by recent 
legislation providing for their approval by a State commission composed of the Attor- 
ney-General, the State Engineer, and the Superintendent of Banks and by the forma- 
tion of an association of the existing districts to co-operate with the authorities in 
maintaining their credit. 

In addition to its general importance, this amendment was considered of special 
interest to organized labor because irrigation districts apply the principle of public 
ownership of public utilities to the use of water for irrigation and because its sup- 


port will further the movement to bring the farmers and the labor unions into closer 
touch. 


The measure was introduced in the Assembly by Thomas F. Griffin of Modesto, 
the author of the woman’s eight-hour law, though it is known as a Senate amend- 
ment because he asked that the resolution introduced in the Senate be substituted 
for his in order to save time. It was approved by unanimous vote of the Legislature 
at the special session last December, and is designed to carry out the policy of a law, 
passed by the Legislature and signed by Governor Johnson, to put the bonds of 
irrigation districts upon a sound basis and then give them full legal standing. It has 
been indorsed by the State conventions of all the political parties and by numerous 
local organizations, and the voters are requested to bear in mind that to vote for it 
they should stamp a cross after the first “Yes” on the ballot. 


The amendment will appear on the ballot in the following language: 


_ SSS 


Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 3 


A resolution to propose to the people of the 
State of California an amendment to section 
16%, of article XI, of the constitution, re- 
lating to the deposits of moneys belonging to 

the State, or to any county or municipality 

within the State; and authorizing the de- 
positary to furnish as security for such de- 
posits bonds of any irrigation district within 
this State. 


NO 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 


In opposing his wife’s suit for separation a 
Brooklyn man declared that he furnished a flat 
for his wife, gave her plenty of money to run it, 
hired servants, did part of the cooking himself, 
let his father-in-law go over his books to find 
out his income and has been a patient and sub- 
missive husband. Such a woman should have 
her petition dismissed if only on the ground of 
being so ignorant of her own welfare as not to 
know when she had a good thing. 


An unknown philanthropist was arrested in 
New York the other day. He neglected to ob- 
serve certain rules of the philanthropic game as 
played by the great masters and was therefore 
sent to jail—there to quietly think it over. In 
the first place, he forgot to advertise; secondly, 
he went down on New York’s East Side and 
gave directly to the poor. Now, had he properly 
blown his horn and followed the Carnegie method 
of perpetuating his own infamous name on every 
possible library wall he would have been per- 
fectly safe. Had he endowed a college for the 
purpose of educating the scions of our upper 
classes to become experts in the gentle sciences 
of football, Standard Oil law, corporation book- 
keeping and occasional strike breaking he would 
have been heralded far and wide as one of the 
wisest and best of men. 


The agitations of the syndicalists are daily 
making it harder for the American people to 
assimilate the class of immigration that we are 
now getting, because the doctrine preached by 
these irrationals appeals to the ignorant immi- 
grant who has been downtrodden and abused all 
his life in his own country. When he lands in 
this country he entertains, in his ignorant way, 
high hopes for his future, and the syndicalist, 
who is himself either ignorant or designing, 
points out to the new-comer the revolutionary, 
direct-action way of realizing his hopes, and the 
poor deluded soul who has never before tasted 
liberty falls an easy victim to the wiles of these 
anarchists. Such agitation is bound to lead to 
one of two results—a limitation of the rights of 
free speech or a stringent restriction of immigra- 
tion to our shores. There has already been or- 
ganized in New England an Immigration Re- 
striction League, and even those among em- 
ployers who vigorously fought against any re- 
strictions of immigration are now aligning them- 
selves with the league in its campaign for cur- 
tailment. We are certain to have a cessation of 
anarchistic agitation or barriers raised against the 
immigrant. 

We have received for review a copy of “The 
Even Hand,” a novel dealing with New England 
factory life, by Quincy Germaine, just published 
by the Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. The 
characters in the novel are mostly overdrawn, 
though there is much in the book, taking it 
purely as a novel, that is fascinating and holds 
the attention of the reader from start to finish. 
If, however, the author had in mind the pointing 
out of a lesson, from the labor side, it can not 
be pronounced a success, though it might be 
read with some profit by some employers. Any- 
one who knows life as it really is in the ranks of 
organized labor can not admire one of the char- 
acters in particular, that of MacNicholl, because 
in the early part of his career he failed in his 
loyalty to his fellows and in this way gained 
promotion. Taken purely as a novel, to be read 
by those who have the time and the inclination 
to read novels, the book is interesting and worth 
while, though persons who are in search of 
accurate information on the labor question will 
profit nothing by reading it. Sold at all book 
stores. Price, $1.20, net. 
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Wit at Random 


Woman Passenger—Conductor, why is the train 
standing here so long? A hot box? It’s funny 
you never discover these things before the train 
starts.—‘‘Puck.” 

Grocer—Did that 
the whole family? 

Customer—Very nearly. 
yet.—Toledo “Blade.” 


watermelon I sold you do 


Tommy—Ma, can I play makin’ believe I’m 
entertainin’ another little boy? 

Mamma—Yes, dear, of course. 

Tommy—All right. Gimme some cake for him. 


Little Hoosier (to little Boston boy who is 
visiting him)—D’yuh like movin’-pitcher shows? 
Little Boston Boy—If you mean photographic 
illustrations of animated nature displayed on a 


screen, why, I have witnessed them with some 


satisfaction.—‘‘Judge.” 


“Your assertion concerning my uncle’s death 
sounds paradoxical.” 

“IT don’t see why.” 

“You said he had three doctors,” 

“Well?” 

“And in the same breath you said you did not 
know what caused his death.” 


“And you like chicken, Sam?” 

“Gee! Ah certainly does, boss.” 

“And you get ’em once in a while?” 

“Oh, sure, boss. Ah gets ’em.” 

“How do you get ’em, Sam?” 

“Well, boss, you know dat ol’ sayin’, ‘Love 
will find de way.’”—Yonkers “Statesman.” 


A British soldier was ordered to be flogged. 


During the flogging he laughed continually. The | 


lash was laid on all the harder, but the rain of 
blows only seemed to increase his delight. 
“What are you laughing at?” the sergeant final- 
ly asked. 7 
“Why,” the soldier chuckled, “I’m the wrong 
man.” 


College President—You can’t get into our col- 
lege. You aren’t qualified in the entrance re- 
quirements in Sanskrit, Greek, or Calculus. 


Prospective Student—No, but I am very well 


grounded in reading, writing and arithmetic. 
College President—Great Scott, man, you don’t 

need a college education! 

into business ?—* Puck.” 


Why don’t you go 


“My husband has deserted me and I want a 
warrant,” announced the large lady. 

“What reason did he have for deserting you?” 
asked the prosecutor. 


“T don’t want any lip from you, I want a war- | 


rant. JI don’t know what reason he had.” 

“T think I understand his reason,” said the 
official feebly, as he proceeded to draw up a 
warrant.—Ex. 


The head of a family, who thought to save 
some of his hard-earned dollars by trying out 
simple home remedies when one of his household 
became ill, came in a few nights ago with a book 
under his arm, which he handed to his wife, re- 
marking: 

“Here is a work on burns. I found it at an 
auction this afternoon. As one of the children 
is almost sure to get burned some day, I thought 
it would be a good investment. Look it over 
carefully and be prepared in case of accidents.” 

The wife opened the volume dutifully and then 
exclaimed: 

“How odd! 
“Star.” 


It’s all poetry!”—Kansas City 


The doctor is calling | 


| 


Miscellaneous 


WISDOM AT EIGHTEEN. 
(A Young Lady’s Soliloquy.) 
By J. J. Galvin. 
I’m looking back for sixteen years, 
And see a little child 
Just big enough to walk about 
And act a little wild. 


I’m looking back for fourteen vezrs, 
And see a curly head 

That gets a pull from every one 
And tangles up in bed. 


I’m looking back one year ago, 
When I have larger grown; 

I stop the clock, I break the glass, 
And then I gently moan. 


I have no more those baby curls, 
I am no little child; 

At eighteen years of age I am 
To Wisdom reconciled. 


Then keep it up, Old Father Time, 
3ut Il not older grow; 
The clock I stopped shall be my friend, 
And Age my vanquished foe. 
SS ee 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Unanimously adopted at the Thirteenth Annual 
Convention of the California State Federation of 
Labor, held at San Diego, Cal., October 7-12, 
1912, and ordered sent to the press: 

“Whereas, The union movement has 
among its most able exponents a man, who for 
labor’s sake has suffered much; and 


trade 


“Whereas, The history of his life shows that 
his sympathies have always been with the work- 
ing class, and that he has defended its represen- 
tatives when on trial when he could have been 
employed by the great financial interests to his 
great pecuniary benefit; and 

“Whereas, Through his espousal of the cause 
of labor, he has been, debarred from accepting 
high political honors, to which his ability and 
qualifications entitled him; and 


“Whereas, His life-long devotion to the cause 
of labor has drawn down upon him the wrath of 
the great money trusts of the country; and 

“Whereas, In the carrying out of their devilish 
system of persecution, he has been arrested and 
tried which he was found not 
guilty by the jury after twenty-two minutes of 
deliberation; and 


for a crime, of 


“Whereas, Notwithstanding this fact, the Dis- 
trict Attorney of the county of Los Angeles has 
placed another similar charge against him, upon 
which he will soon be called to trial, which 
charge is virtually the same as the one of which 
he was acquitted; now. therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in Thirteenth Annual Convention 
assembled, realizing the sacrifices made and the 
work performed by Clarence S. Darrow, give to 
him the thanks of labor of the State of Califor- 
nia for his efforts in our behalf and extend to 
him our congratulations because of his vindica- 
tion of the charge against him; and further 

“Resolved, That we hereby assure Clarence S. 
Darrow of our confidence in his integrity and of 
our belief that he will be able to again demon- 
strate his innocence and will triumph in defiance 
of the false charges, false witnesses and faked 
testimony of his oppressors; and further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be sent to 
Clarence S. Darrow and published in the daily 
and labor press of the State.” 
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American Federation of Labor Letter 


Charter Granted. 

During the latter part of April, 
representatives of the Glass Bottle Blowers and 
the Flint Glass Workers met in conference and 


this year, the 


adjusted to the satisfaction of both organiza- 
tions the jurisdiction controversy which had 
long been pending. Upon a settlement being 
reached the Glass Bottle Blowers immediately 
informed the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor and withdrew their protest 
against the Flint Glass Workers being granted a 
charter. Application made for affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor by the 
Flint Glass Workers, but upon the consideration 
of the application by the executive council at its 
August meeting the International Association of 
Machinists, through President Johnson, filed a 
protest in the name of that organization against 
the admission the Flint Glass Workers, for 
the reason that the machinists claimed jurisdic- 
tion over “mold makers.” Conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor have taken defi- 
nite action upon this matter, in that the execu- 
tive council has been instructed to issue a char- 
ter to the Flint Glass Workers whenever the 
jurisdiction controversy with the Glass Bottle 
Blowers should be adjusted. Owing to the pro- 
test of the machinists, the executive council held 
in abeyance the the charter and di- 
rected that a conference be held between the rep- 
resentatives of the Flint Glass Workers, Glass 
Bottle Blowers and Machinists. Such conference 
was held, but not fruitful of results, the 
Machinists refusing to withdraw their protest. 
Therefore, in accordance with the instructions of 
the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor, a charter was issued to the American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union on Monday, Octo- 
ber 21st, and that organization is now part of 
the great American labor movement. 


was 


of 


issuance of 


was 


Stelzle Candidate for Legislature. 
Charles Stelzle, superintendent of the Board 
of Social Service of the Presbyterian Church, 
well known as an untiring advocate of the rights 


of labor, has been nominated as a candidate for 
the Assembly to represent I:ssex County, New 
Jersey, on the Progressive Republican ticket. 
Mr. Stelzle is a member of [Local No. 434, of the 
International Association of Machinists, located 
at New York City. He has had an interesting 
experience, in that during twenty years he lived 
in the tenement houses of New York City. learn- 


ing the machinist trade and worked as a practical 
machinist for eight years. Mr. Stelzle has been 
a prolific writer for the labor press, and has 
championed the cause of organized labor on the 
platform and in the pulpit for many years. His 
election to the State Legislature of New Jersey 
would be acquisition. The fact that 
he is a member of the International Association 
of Machinists, having been a practical machinist, 
augurs in his behalf, and with the record which 


a valuable 


he has as a consistent trade unionist, should rec- 
ommend him not only to the men who carry 
cards in the district in which he is a candidate, 


The American 
emphatic in 
card men 
for public office. 
office 


but also to the people generally. 
Federation Labor 
position with reference to union 
been nominated 
elected to any 


its 
who 
Every 
public trust who 
carries a union card is evidence that when the 


of has been 
have 
man of 


question of the rights of labor is under discussion 


trade unionists will have a spokesman to voice 
their sentiments and their needs. 
Meets Labor Men. 

At Hartford, Conn., Governor Baldwin gave 


audience to a number of labor men for the pur- 
pose of listening to a story of the happenings in 
Thompsonville, where Organizer Miles, of the 


American Federation of Labor had been sub- 
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jected to rough treatment by detectives and paid 
thugs of the Hartford Carpet Company. The 
Governor was presented with the incidents as 
they occurred and asked to give whatever as- 
sistance he could to guarantee protection to 
labor organizers in the State. The Governor 
asserted that he had no power or authority to 
act in the matter, and referred the delegation to 
the grand jurors in the county where the assault 
was committed. It will be remembered that Or- 
ganizer Miles was roughly treated besides being 
shot at. Although the organizer was severely 
bruised, no serious injury resulted. The labor 
men of the State are determined, however, that 
some plan shall be evolved whereby organizers 
for the American Federation of Labor may be 
protected in doing legitimate and lawful work. 
From statements made during the conference the 
local authorities of Thompsonville cannot be re- 
lied upon to give adequate protection to any one 
whom the carpet company looks upon with dis- 
favor. Efforts, however, are still being continued 
to interest the men employed by the concern 
mentioned and no doubt eventually an organiza- 
tion among these people will be an accomplished 
fact. 


Operators Organize. 

At Dubuque, Iowa, the moving picture machine 
operators, recently organized, are attached to the 
local organization of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees. All the theatres in this city are employ- 
ing union men and the union label of the craft is 
thrown upon the screen at every performance in 
all houses using moving pictures. 


I. W. W. Interfering. 

Chas. Dold, president of the Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International 
Union, now conducting a strike against the piano 
manufacturers of New York City, for higher 
wages and better conditions, is meeting with a 
considerable measure of success. Mr. Dold at- 
tempted a difficult task in organizing the piano 
workers and was successful, but in order to gain 
better working conditions for the men it became 
necessary to call a strike. During the early period 
of the contest fifteen of the manufacturers made 
satisfactory settlements, but at new feature has 
been interjected into the situation. The I. W. W. 
enthusiasts have appeared upon the scene and are 
endeavoring to dishearten and discourage the 
strikers, and are also using fallacious arguments 
against organizations attached to the American 
Federation of Labor, appropriating the tactics of 
antagonistic employers. This combination forces 
the piano workers’ officials to contest the ground, 
not only with the employers, but with this novel 
brand of so-called unionism. President Dold 
states that if the strike is not entirely successful 
it will be due to “treachery of the I. W. W., 
which seems to be working hand in hand with 
the employers.” 

Stage Strike Won. 

At Minneapolis the representatives of the 
theatrical stage employees have just been suc- 
cessful in adjusting a difficulty between members 
of that organization and the theaters at Grand 
Forks, N. D., and Winnipeg, Canada. The union 
men were reinstated in their employment and a 
raise in salary was granted. Information is to 
the effect that Chauncey Alcott aided the stage 
hands very materially in the settlement, and is 
being highly commended for showing himself a 
friend of organized labor. 


Organize Drivers. 

At Minneapolis the milk wagon drivers have 
just perfected an organization with a large char- 
ter list. The wages of the men employed in this 
avocation have been extremely low, with long 
hours, sometimes reaching seventeen. It is ex- 
pected that as soon as tle organization secures 
the affiliation of all the men in this line of work 
an effort will be made to materially increase 
wages. 


Ce eee a a 
Nee 


Friday, November 1, 1912. 


Take Over Seceders. 

General Secretary William F. Kramer, of the 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and 
Helpers, reports that local unions at Green Is- 
land, N. Y., and Patterson, N. J., have returned 
to the regular organization. These two organi- 
zations were formerly chartered by the seceding 
element, known as the International Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers, with headquarters 
at Buffalo. In addition the locals at Schenect- 
ady, Oneonta, and Buffalo, N. Y., and also Car- 
bondale, Pa., have ceased their affiliation with 
the rump organization and returned. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held Tuesday, October 29, 1912, 
President Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 

Transfers deposited: Sidney Leggett, Local 
No. 462; Sam Kippel, violin and viola, Local No. 
2; Wm. E. Leeder, cornet, Local No. 2. 

Admitted to membership from transfer: D. D. 
Custer, Geo. Barret. 

Admitted to membership by report of examina- 
tion committee: S. A. Brown, pianist. 

Reinstated: J. L. Callaghan, F. D. Forde, C. 
H. King, W. J. McCoy, Mrs. I. Carusi. 

There will be a special meeting of the union 
on Friday, November 8th at 12 o’clock noon. 
Members are requested to attend as the business 
of the meeting is of great importance. 

Mr. Rudolph Seiger, leader of the Fairmont 
orchestra, is a very happy fellow these days, a 
bouncing baby boy having arrived at his home 
last week. 


San Francisco, October 23, 1912. 
Mr. Alfred Greenbaum, President Musicians’ 
Union, San Francisco. 

Dear Sir: As manager of the Pacific Coast 
Grand Opera Co., which gave a four weeks’ 
season of grand opera at the Cort Theatre in 
San Francisco, I am very pleased in manifesting 
to you and to the whole Musicians’ Union our 
thorough satisfaction for the splendid services 
rendered by the musicians who composed our 
orchestra, for their quickness and _ intelligence 
shown in interpreting the given operas and in 
seconding the efforts of our Conductor Bavag- 
noli, and also for their physical resistance in 
working and overworking every day to the ut- 
most of their ability in order to help the success 
of our enterprise. Although their extra work 
was paid for according to the rules and rates of 
the union, yet we cannot deny that sometimes 
we have taxed their energy to the fullest extent 
which no money can repay. 

This expression of our appreciation to you has 
been also included in a statement published in 
the daily papers, a clipping of which you will 
find enclosed herewith. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 


ETTORE PATRIZI. 


So 

“EXAMINER” STRIKE NOT SETTLED. 

For six months the members of Web Press- 
men’s Union No. 4 of San Francisco have been 
on strike against the San Francisco “Examiner.” 

For five months the San Francisco Labor 
Council has been boycotting the San Francisco 
“Examiner.” 

At the recent convention of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor the action of the San Francisco 
Labor Council was indorsed. 

The strike is not settled on the San Francisco 
“Examiner.” Good, honest, loyal trade unionists 
have been out of the “Examiner” pressroom for 
half a year because William Randolph Hearst, 
publisher of the San Francisco “Examiner,” re- 
fused to live up to his contract with the press- 
men employed on the Chicago “American” and 
“Examiner,” and arbitrarily tried to force the 
“American” and “Examiner” pressmen to accept 
open-shop conditions—conditions which true 
trade unionists could not and would not accept. 

The strike is still on, despite the fact that 
Hearst, publisher of the unfair “Examiner,” 
aided by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, wants to strangle the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America out. of existence. 

Because William Randolph Hearst, owner of 
the unfair San Francisco “Examiner” wants to 
put the pressmen in his employ on a level with 
the peons-employed on his vast Mexican estate, 
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and on a level with his poorly paid miners in his 
Black Hill mines, is another reason for the San 
Francisco Labor Council boycotting the “Exam- 
iner.” 

Loyal trade unionists can help the pressmen in 
San Francisco with their fight. Stop reading 
the “Examiner.” It is unfair to organized 
workers. 

Tell everybody that the San Francisco “Ex- 
aminer” is an unfair newspaper published by 
William Randolph Hearst, friend of Harrison 
Gray Otis, that arch enemy of union labor, and 
printed by non-union men who won't look an 
honest man in the face. 

The strike on the San Francisco “Examiner” 
is still on, no matter what non-union solicitors 
or others may say to the contrary. 

STRIKE COMMITTEE OF THE S. F. WEB 
PRESSMEN’S UNION No. 4. 


od 
A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 

A remarkable building record has just been 
made in San Francisco in the completion of 
Hale’s massive new store, at Market and Fifth 
streets, in 175 actual working days. 

The magnificent structure, five stories and a 
basement, involving an outlay of more than a 
half million dollars, has furnished work for hun- 
dreds of men the past few months. And, as 
practically all of the work in its construction 
was done by local men, the store, completed, is 
striking evidence of the efficiency of our home 
industry workers and the praiseworthy charac- 
ter of their work. 

The building is of reinforced concrete and in- 
cludes all modern features that assure safety and 
convenience to shoppers even on the busiest 
shopping days. It is soundly constructed, fire- 
proof, provided with wide aisles, equipped with 
numerous elevators, and furnishes many accom- 
modations. A long file of beautiful display win- 
dows, extending the entire length of the Market 
street and Fifth street frontages, 340 feet in all, 
is one of the attractive features on the new 
shopping place. 

Situated where it is, with sixteen car lines 
within one block going to and from all parts of 
the city, Hale’s new store has established a new 
retail center at Market and Fifth streets, where 
the institution opened ready for business on 
Thursday of this week. 

Hale Bros. Inc., is a California concern oper- 
ating stores in San Francisco, Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, Stockton and San Jose. Their store just 
vacated at Market and Sixth streets was the first 
permanent, fire-proof building to be erected on 
Market street after the fire of 1906. 

The present members of the Hale firm are 
P. C. Hale, president; Marshal Hale, vice-presi- 
dent; R. B. Hale, secretary and treasurer; E. W. 
Hale and F. D. Cobb, directors. 

& ‘a Pes 
CRACKER BAKERS’ AUXILIARY. 

During the past week the Cracker Bakers’ 
Auxiliary, assisted by Organizer Bolton of the 
International Bakers’ Union and John I. Nolan, 
secretary of the Labor Council, succeeded in 
reaching an agreement with the American Bis- 
cuit Company, the Mutual Biscuit Company and 
the Standard Biscuit Company. Negotiations 
have been under way for some time, and all par- 
ties concerned are to be congratulated for this 
happy termination. An increase of 15 per cent 
in wages was secured for the women who are 
employed in these establishments. The factories 
mentioned above are strictly union concerns and 
trade unionists should patronize them instead of 
the trust, with which they are in competition. 


—————_@___—_——_- 

As the member of an infant empire, as a phil- 
anthropist by character, and, if I may be allowed 
the expression, as a citizen of the great republic 
of humanity at large, I cannot help turning my 
attention sometimes to this subject: “How Man- 
kind May be Connected, Like One Great Family, 
in Fraternal Ties.’—George Washington. 


II 


McCARTHY ON CONSOLIDATION. 


P. H. McCarthy, president of the San Fran- 
cisco and State Building Trades Councils, has 
issued a statement enthusiastically supporting the 
consolidation amendment which is sixth on the 
ballot. He says: 

“Every loyal San Franciscan and particularly 
every loyal union man and woman in San Fran- 
cisco should vote for the consolidation amend- 
ment. The interests of labor are bound up with 
the prosperity of San Francisco and to me a vote 
for this measure, that will permit of enlarging 
the city’s boundaries, is a vote for prosperity. 

“The consolidation amendment is, in its last 
analysis, nothing more than a correction of a 
provision of the constitution that we have out- 
grown. San Francisco has outgrown the bound- 
aries that were given it in 1856, and the pro- 
vision of the constitution that preserves these 
ancient restrictions should be removed. 

“This is solely a question of justice and fair- 
ness to this city. Where is the voter who wishes 
to be other than fair to San Francisco? We are 
only beginning to grow. In the next few years 
we will build faster and more extensively than 
ever before. 
thousands, 


New residents will come by the 
Will they be permitted by the pres- 
ent voters of California to become citizens of 
San Francisco or will they be forced to have 
their work and business in this city and their 
vote in some other community around the hay? 

“The labor union man and woman are vitally 
interested in this question. San Francisco’s pros- 
perity is their prosperity and the more the city 
is allowed to expand the more opportunity will 
there be for all classes making good 

“Every voter should remember that this 
amendment does not force consolidation of any 
city. It simply changes the law to make, if de- 
sired, consolidation possible.” 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
October 25, 1912. 
Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., President 
McLaughlin in the chair. 
Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meet- 
ing approved as corrected by Delegate Schul- 
to the motion instructing the 


berg in relation 


secretary to wire the A. F. of L. protesting 
strongly against the wumseating of Electrical 
Workers No. 151. 


Credentials—Hatters—Sylvanus J. Shaw, vice 
Cigar Makers—E. W. Snyder, vice 
Plasterers—R. Downing, Tim 
J. Duffy, Chas. Gustaf- 
son, Jim Corbett. Blacksmiths’ Helpers—J. J. 
Furey, J. J. Ward, vice J. J. Sullivan, J. B. Hor- 
ton. Chauffeurs—M. D. Steward, vice T. Waugh. 
Delegates seated. ; 

Communications — liled — From Recreation 
notifying Council of a meeting 
California State 

containing re- 
plies of candidates asked by the 
Legislative Conterence. Carpenters No. 
1082, relative to the attendance of Bro. J. A. 
McKinnon. From State Building Trades Coun- 
cil, acknowledging receipt of donations to the 
Johannsen and Clancy fund, from 
Coopers, Horseshoers, Barbers and Butchers. 
From A. F. of L., acknowledging receipt of pre- 
mium on the renewal of bonds for the financial 
From Fred H. Finke, notifying Coun- 
cil that he has no business to offer Crowley 
Launch Company. From City Beautiful Con- 
vention, progressive report of their work. From 
E A. Walcott, asking Council to co-operate with 
the friends of the merit civil service system in 
organizing for the assisting in 
strengthening the safeguards of the civil service 
system against the pressure of politics. From 
the Greater San Francisco Association, notifying 
Council of a meeting of the association on Octo- 
ber 24th. From Machinists No. 68, stating their 
position toward the “Tabor Clarion.” 

Referred to Executive Committee—Irom Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, appeal for funds 
for the 46 brothers are trial in 
Indianapolis, Ind. Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Un- 
ion, appeal for financial assistance. Ma- 
chine Printers’ and Color Mixers’ Union, appeal 
for financial assistance. From Stable Employees’ 
Union, notifying Council they have settled their 
difference with the firm of Weiler 
Marine Gasoline Engineers’ 
financial assistance. From Cooks’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast, in reference to the boycott 
levied on the Terminal Hotel. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Communications from the Civic League of Im- 
provement Clubs San Francisco, and Chas. 
\V. Adams, secretary of same, asking Council to 
adopt appropriate resolutions favoring the adop- 
tion of the proposed enabling act, which is the 
sixth proposition on the ballot. 

At this time Mr. Adams addressed the Council 


J. Donovan. 
Chas. Waldstein. 
Sullivan, Ernest Murby, J. 


League of S. F., 
of the aquatic 
Federation of 


section. From 
Labor, pamphlet 
to questions 
* From 


Tveitmoe, 


secretary. 


purpose of 


who now on 


From 


From 


Bros. From 


Union, asking for 


of 


on the Consolidation Amendment. Moved that 
the Council indorse the Consolidation Amend- 
ment. Amended, that the matter be referred to 


the law and legislative committee to report next 
Friday evening; amendment carried. From Dis- 
trict Council of Retail Clerks of California, pro- 
posed ordinance regulating the hours and days 
for the closing of pawnshops, junk dealers and 
second-hand dealers. From Bill Posters’ Union 
No. 4, in relation to a proposed ordinance now 
before the public welfare committee of the Board 
of Supervisors. Moved that all parties inter- 
ested be summoned to appear before the law and 
legislative committee Monday evening, October 
28th, and that committee be given power to act 
and appear before the public welfare committee 
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Tuesday afternoon, October 29th; motion carried. 

Referred to Secretary—From Home Rule in 
Taxation League, asking for assistance in dis- 
tributing literature. From A. F. of L., asking 
Council to advise Friedman & Co. that there is 
no trouble with the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company. From Boiler Makers No. 25, invita- 
tion to attend their 32d annual ball to be held 
Tuesday evening, October 29th, and enclosing 
complimentary tickets for same. From Wait- 
resses’ Union, enclosing complimentary tickets 
for their ball to be held at Majestic Hall, No- 
vember 2d. 

Referred to Musicians’ Union No. 6—From the 
American Musical and Theatrical Union No. 8, 
requesting that Local No. 6 appoint a committee 
to act in conjunction with them relative to estab- 
lishing a uniform scale of prices. 

Referred to Trustees—Treasurer’s report for 
the month of July, 1912. 

Communication from the Building Trades 
Council, calling attention to the last amendment 
on the ballot for the coming general election, 
which amendment is known as the proposed 
Declaration of Policy, and _ specifically reads 
“Providing for the rejection of, or the refusal to 
accept or use, any gift or donation from Andrew 
Carnegie for library or other public purposes.” 

Moved that the secretary have one hundred 
thousand circulars printed and distributed ad- 
vising voters to vote “Yes” on this amendment 
and all amendments indorsed by the State Fed- 
eration of Labor; motion carried. 

Communication from A. L. Cowell, relative to 
Senate Constitution Amendment No. 3, relating 
to irrigation districts, the law and legislative 
committee recommends that the Council indorse 
the amendment and that the same be printed in 
“Labor Clarion.” 

Communications from Millmen No. 422, Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Greater New York and vi- 
cinity, and from Delegate Misner, in reference 
to amending the law of the A. F. of L., regarding 
the powers of central bodies. On motion, these 
communications were laid over until the reading 
of the executive committee minutes. 

The following amendment to the constitution 
and by-laws of the Council was submitted by 
Delegate Thos. Rooney: Amend paragraph 5, 
by adding after the words “organized workers” 
the following words: “In accordance with the 
principles and purposes set forth in the preamble 
and constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

Special Order of Business—The second reading 
of the amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws was taken up. After considerable discus- 
sion of the first three proposed changes, it was 
moved that the amendments be adopted and 
passed to third reading; motion carried. Moved 
that the hour of 9 o’clock next Friday evening 
be set for final action on the proposed amend- 
ments; motion carried. 

The secretary called attention to the fact that 
the compensation for the delegate to the A. F. 
of L. convention had not been set. Moved that 
the delegate be allowed $500 for expenses; mo- 
tion carried. 

Label Section—Submitted a progressive report 
of its last meeting, and called the Council’s at- 
tention to the fact that it was making a speaking 
campaign throughout the city, and requested that 
the “Labor Clarion” and “Organized Labor” pub- 
lish articles in reference to their prize for best 
label essay. 


Executive Committee—Reported progress on 
the matter of Engineers vs. California Laundry; 
Leather Workers Lastufka Bros. On the 
Stable Employees’ application for a boycott the 
communication was ordered filed as the matter 
had been adjusted. The committee recommended 
that the wage scale’ of the Broom Makers be 
indorsed. Amendment, that the matter lay over 
for one week and Mr. Van Laak be notified to 
appear before committee; amendment carried. 
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morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


On the communication from the Allied Theater 
Managers, asking for a conference on a matter 
relative to the Moving Picture Operators, it was 
arranged that a committee representing the 
Managers and Moving Picture Operators hold 
a conference on the subject matter. In regard 
to the by-laws and wage scale of the Operators 
the committee is awaiting the indorsement of 
same by their international. 


On the communication from the Central Labor 
Council of Oakland in relation to the revocation 
of their charter, the committee recommends that 
the Council protest against the revocation of 
charter and that our delegate to the convention 
support same on the floor. Moved that the re- 
port be approved. 

At this time the communications from Mill- 
men No. 422, Central Labor Union of New York, 
and resolutions submitted by Bro. Misner were 
taken up. 

Moved that the subject matter be referred to 
the delegate to the A. F. of L. convention, and 
that he be instructed to support any amendment 
that will amend the law as requested by the 
Alameda Central Labor Council; motion carried. 
Moved that a summary of the finding of the com- 
mittee be sent to the labor press of the country, 
and that the A. F. of L. be notified; motion car- 
ried. On the communication from Stove Mount- 
ers’ Union of Evansville, Ind., committee recom- 
mends that same be referred to the Label Sec- 
tion; concurred in. 


Special Meeting of Executive Committee held 
Friday Evening, October 25th—Committee con- 
sidered the by-laws and wage scale of the Mov- 
ing Picture Operators’ Union, and recommends 
that the Council indorse the wage scale and by- 
law changes; concurred in. On the matter of 
Engineers vs. California Laundry Co., committee 
recommends that the matter lay over until Mon- 
day evening; concurred in. 

Special Committee—The committee appointed 
to consider the resolutions from the Socialist 
party submitted a lengthy report. Moved that 
the report be adopted. Amended, that action be 
deferred until next meeting; amendment lost. 
Moved that we strike out the section referring 
to a misstatement of facts and wrong conclusion; 
amendment lost, and original motion carried. 

The secretary submitted a report of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the Council’s Labor 
Day moneys as follows: Total receipts, $825.35; 
total disbursements, $150; balance on _ hand, 
$675.35. Moved that the money be turned into 
the treasury and report referred to Trustees: 
motion carried. 

The report of the delegates to the State Fed- 
eration of Labor convention was referred to the 
“Labor Clarion” for publication. 

The secretary was instructed to call a meeting 
of the Tveitmoe, Johannsen and Clancy com- 
mittee, and it was moved that committee be in- 
structed to visit affiliated unions; motion carried. 

Receipts—Total receipts, $81.70. Total 
penses, $649.25. 

Council adjourned at 12:10 a. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 


ex- 


Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN I. NOLAN, Secretary. 
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AN APPEAL FOR AID. 

San Francisco, Cal., October 17, 1912. 
To Organized Labor—Greeting: 

In accordance with the action of the thirteenth 
annual convention of the California State Feder- 
ation of Labor, which met at San Diego, Octo- 
ber 7-12, this appeal is issued for financial aid 
in behalf of the forty-six trade unionists on trial 
at Indianapolis. 

The prosecution in this case is ably seconded 
by the National Erectors’ Association and all 
the forces which have always shown bitter an- 
tagonism toward union labor. 


The forty-six defendants are represented by 
thirteen attorneys, and they should have many 
witnesses from all parts of the country. This, in 
addition to the cost of the trial, will take a large 
amount of money, and unless the trade unionist 
of the country assist financially the defense will 
find itself handicapped by lack of funds. 

The question is: Shall these brothers have a 
fair trial—or shall they be abandoned and left 
upon their slim resources at the tender 
mercies of corporate capital? 

Send all contributions to the Secretary, Cali- 


own 


fornia State Federation of Labor. 
Fraternally, 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, CALIFORNIA 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


D. P. Haggerty, President; Paul Scharrenberg, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street, San Francisco; Ira H. Markwith, 
Frank Belcher, Harry A. Huff, fF. P. Lamoreux, 
He J.) Young, EB. Hp Mart. Johns) ‘Bian Don 
Cameron, James E. Hopkins, M. J. McGuire, 
Harry Bartley, Vice-Presidents. 


> 
LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALITIES. 

The League of California Municipalities, at 
its recent Berkeley convention, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the city officials of California 
be and they are hereby requested to do all in 
their power to secure the adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment providing for home rule 
in taxation.” 

Pursuant to the implied instructions in the 
resolution, it is our desire to call public atten- 
tion to this amendment, and will ask your gen- 
erous co-operation to secure this end. 

It is one of the most important questions to 
be voted on and we are anxious for the voters 
to understand just what it means and for them 
not to be deceived by false statements in respect 
thereto. 

It is not offered by Single Taxers or any or- 
ganization having a pet theory of taxation. It 
simply opens the doors that a better system of 
taxation than that at present in use may be dis- 
covered. It gives to the people of the several 
communities a chance to improve the taxing sys- 
tem. 

In other words, are you willing to trust your- 
self and your fellow-citizens of your own county 
or town with power to decide by a majority vote, 
what property shall be taxed, and what property, 
if any, shall be exempt from taxation in your 
county or town? 

It affords an opportunity to educate the people 
in the matter of taxation, and knowledge of this 
subject will make them better able to discharge 
the duties of citizenship. 

All of the objections offered to the amendment, 
when analyzed, will be found to be based on the 
assumption that if the people are given this 
power they will do something that will injure 
themselves—the old, worn argument of 
cracy and monopoly. 

We trust that you are in accord with us in 
this matter and can find space to give it a fay- 
orable notice. 

Appreciating any favors in this connection, I 
am, Sincerely yours, 

H. A. MASON, Secretary. 
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CROWLEY TUGBOAT COMPANY. 

The boycott of the Crowley Launch and Tug- 
boat Company is still on and is in a satisfactory 
condition from the standpoint of those in charge 
of the prosecution of it. It is reported that con- 
cerns which have been patronizing this firm are 
withdrawing as rapidly as possible and_ that 
losses have been far in excess of the amount the 
firm would be called upon to pay in two years 
under fair conditions. 

The men are determined to give this concern 
a lesson that will not soon be forgotten by push- 
ing the boycott to a finish. 


The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 
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Incorporated 1868 
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Francisco, 
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and 22d; Richmond District Branch, 601 Clement 8t., 
Cor. 7th Ave.; Haight Street Branra. 1456 Haight 
St., near Masonic Ave. 


June 29, 1912: 
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Capital actually paid up in Cash... - 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds.....- 1,656,403.80 
Employees’ Pension Fund ............ 140,109.60 
Number of Depositorm ............. 0.000008. 56,609 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. te 4 e’clock P. M., 
for receipt of deposits only. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


FEDERATION DELEGATES’ REPORT. 
San Francisco, Cal., October 25, 1912. 
To the Officers and Delegates of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: Reporting as your 
delegates to the thirteenth annual convention of 
the California State Federation of Labor, we are 
mindful of the fact that nearly all of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention have been published 
in detail and we here briefly report some of the 
convention’s important actions: 

The convention was larger, in point of number 
of delegates attending, than has been held for 
years, approximately thirty to thirty-five thou- 
sand votes being represented. The Federation 
has had a very successful year, both as to addi- 
tional membership and finance, and it is only 
fair to say that this is very largely due to the 
excellent officers it has had for the last few 
years. The largest number of propositions intro- 
duced at any convention of the State Federation 
of Labor were placed before the San Diego con- 
vention, among which were the following: 

Proposition No. 4—Directing executive council 
to use every effort at next session of our Legis- 
lature to bring about such changes as will bring 
the work of our State-owned University of Cali- 
fornia nearer to the needs of the working people 
of the State. 

Proposition No. 9—Attempting to secure re- 
strictive legislation on so-called secret service 
agencies in this State. 

Proposition No. 14—Indorsing the so-called 
“Mothers’ Pension Law.” 

Proposition No. 57—Pledging undivided sup- 
port in assisting the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ Union in its fight against the 
monopolization of the baking industry of this 
country and requesting a demand for its label. 

Various propositions attempting to secure the 
elimination of sale of prison-made goods in the 
State of California. © 

Proposition No. 65—Indorsing Home Rule in 
Taxation amendment. 

Proposition No. 64—Attempting to have legis- 
lation passed providing for fumigating and steril- 
izing rooms in laundries to protect the workers 
therein against contagious diseases. 

Proposition No. 18—Demanding the enactment 
of a bill pertaining to the creation of a State 
system of old-age pensions. 

Proposition No. 15—Indorsement of so-called 
“Shanahan Free Text Book Bill” or Constitu- 
tional Amendment. 

Proposition No. 21—Indorsement of act regu- 
lating the sanitation and ventilation of camps 
where workers are employed, giving the State 
Labor Commissioner extensive powers thereover, 
as well as an act giving the State Labor Com- 
missioner specific powers in the matter of pay- 
ment of wages earned in seasonal labor. 

Proposition No. 24—Placing the workers on 
record as against initiative measure No. 7 on the 
ballot at the November election, known as the 
race track measure. 

Proposition No. 30—Providing for State in- 
spection of mines in a more specific manner than 
heretofore provided. 

About twenty propositions were introduced 
providing for factory inspection laws covering 
all phases of industry and calling for measures 
protecting the workers therein. 

Proposition No. 37—Requesting a law pro- 
hibiting the bringing and employment of strike 
breakers in this State. 

Proposition No. 38—Asked for a declaration 
against the so-called “Roseberry Compensation 
Act,” and demanded executive council work for 
repeal of this Roseberry law and to secure the 
passage of a liability law. Resolution was non- 
concurred in; the convention taking the position 
that while the Roseberry law was not all that 
could be desired, it should not be repealed until 
a better measure had taken its place. 

Proposition No. 41—Providing no township, 


town, city, county or State be allowed to have 
any business relations whatever with any firm 
which employs men or women over eight hours 
in any calendar day. 

The law and legislative committee notified the 
convention that it had refused to indorse any 
proposition creating a special bureau in any 
vocation on the general principle that labor had 
been frequently attacked in this respect and 
criticisms being made that it was attempting to 
provide jobs for certain persons. The conven- 
tion concurred in this stand of the law and 
legislative committee. 

Proposition No. 46—Called for the enactment 
of a law giving any subdivision of the State or 
the State itself the right to engage in any enter- 
prise that may, in the judgment of the people 
comprising such subdivision of the State, be to 
their best interest. 

Probably the warmest debate of the whole 
convention was on the propositions to introduce 
the referendum into the convention’s affairs, 
practically making the convention the clearing 
house for proposed legislation. After a day 
and a half’s debate, this proposition was de- 
feated as well as a succeeding proposition pro- 
viding for proxies in future conventions and one 
vote for each delegate. 

A resolution of the broadest character, dealing 
with the question of prohibition, was withdrawn 
after a heated debate on the subject. It may be 
said, however, that the convention took no stand 
one way or the other on the question of prohibi- 
tion, the main debate being on the resolution 
which departed a good deal from the subject of 
prohibition. 

On the Sacramento “Bee” boycott and the 
trouble of the web pressmen of Sacramento on 
the paper, the boycott was indorsed. 

On the dispute of Web Pressmen’s Union of 
San Francisco with the San Francisco “Exam- 
iner,’ this matter came upon the floor of the 
convention, and after a heated debate was re- 
referred to the committee on labels and boycotts 
with the result that the convention decided to 
support web pressmen and instructed the execu- 
tive council to attempt to make a settlement; 
failing to do so, they were to place the whole 
power of the State Federation of Labor behind 
the struggle of Web Pressmen’s Union No. 4 of 
San Francisco. 

The convention indorsed the protest of the 
Central Labor Council of Alameda County in 
the revocation of its charter. The convention 
decided to instruct the several affiliated bodies 
to use caution in taking sides in the electrical 
workers’ controversy and to instruct its dele- 
gate to the A. F. of L. to insist upon a speedy 
settlement of the controversy. 

Fresno, California, was selected as the place 
of meeting for the fourteenth annual convention, 
and the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing term: President, D. P. Haggerty, San 
Francisco; vice-presidents: District No. 1, Harry 
A. Huff, Pasadena, and Frank Belcher, Los 
Angeles; District No. 2, F. P. Lamoreux, Fresno; 
District No. 3, Harry J. Young; San Jose; Dis- 
trict No. 4, E. H. Hart, Oakland; District No. 5, 
John S. Blair, Sacramento; District No. 6, Don 
Cameron, M. J. McGuire, James E. Hopkins, all 
of San Francisco; District No. 7, Harry Bartley, 
Vallejo; District No. 9, Ira H. Markwith, San 
Diego; secretary-treasurer, Paul Scharrenberg. 

Various measures reporting the decision of the 
convention on the subject of Asiatic exclusion 
were introduced and indorsed. 

Respectfully submitted, 


HARRY CANTROWITH, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, 
Delegates. 


After industry and frugality, nothing contri- 
butes more to the raising of a young man in 
the world than punctuality and justice in all his 
dealings——Benjamin Franklin. 


| 


| Notes in Union Life | 


The following trade unionists have passed 
away during the past week: John Moffatt of 
the brass and chandelier workers, John M. 
Brown and Elijah Clough of the printers, Michael 
J. Lang of the hodcarriers and Charles Renard 
of the bartenders. 

The unions employed in the garment making 
industry are planning the organization of a dis- 
trict council. The proposed council will include 


the Independent Tailors’ Union, Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union, Garment Cutters’ Union, Inde- 
pendent Ladies’ Tailors’ Union, Cloakmakers’ 


Union and United Garment Workers’ Union. 

Frank Sesma of Los Angeles, vice-president of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Union and Bartenders’ International 
Alliance of America, has been assigned to duty 
in San Francisco to conduct a general campaign 
of organization among bartenders. Sesma _ will 
arrive in San Francisco within the week and re- 
main here indefinitely. 

Janitors’ Union held an enjoyable smoker and 
high jinks in the Labor Temple Tuesday night. 
Addresses were made by a number of prominent 
labor officials. 

The Upholsterers’ Union has removed its head- 
quarters from 343 Van Ness avenue to Red Men’s 
Hall, 3053 Sixteenth street, where future meetings 
of the union will be held. 

Journeymen Tailors’ Union No, 2 has changed 
its meeting nights from the first and third Mon- 
days to the first and third Wednesdays of each 
month. The meetings will continue to be held 
in the Labor Temple. 

John P. McLaughlin, president of the Labor 
Council of this city, delivered an address last 
Tuesday night to the trade unionists of Sacra- 
mento in their labor temple. 


The thirty-second annual ball of 
Makers’ Union No. 25 was held Tuesday night in 
the Auditorium, Page and Fillmore streets, under 
the direction of the committee: 
Thomas Sheridan, James Brown, John Kane, B. 
O’Hallaran and James Page. John I. Nolan led 
the grand march. It was a success in every par- 
ticular. 

Don’t be misled by statements enranating from 
the camp of the opposition. The Labor Council 
urges trade unionists to vote yes on the home 
rule in taxation proposition. 

The Stationary Firemen’s Union has 
mously indorsed the proposed 
ment regarding the change in hours of labor for 
men in the fire department. 


Boiler 


following 


unani- 


charter amend- 


M. R. Grundorf has resigned as assistant sec- 
retary and business agent of the Butchers’ Union, 
and will take up general organizing work for the 
international on the Pacific Coast. 

The Waitresses’ Union at its meeting on Wed- 
nesday night selected Ida Keene, general floor 
director, and Ora Mathewson and Lettie Reardon 
assistants for the fourth annual ball to be given 
in Majestic Hall tomorrow night. Lettie Gard- 
ener will have charge of the arrangements com- 
mittee, and Josie Monohan will be chairman of 
the reception committee. 


Tools for You 


ED. JONES 


1180 Market Street, nr. Eighth 
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Evenings 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARHET STREET, 


OPPOSITE STOCKTON STREET 
COMMERCIAL BLDG. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


ALASKA SEAL SHOES 
“THEY’RE WET-PROOF” 


The Rainy Season is coming on—Here is a shoe 


minute you wear them, and double the 
service of any other you have ever worn 


MADE WITH FULL SHAPE 5 . 00 
TOES—SEWED DOUBLE SOLES— (thoroughly viscolizsd) 


WIDE FLANGE HEELS ............... 


LET YOUR NEXT PAIR BE “ALASKA SEALS” 


Don’t forget free text books when you vote on 
Tuesday. 

Remember to vote “Yes” if you are opposed to 
accepting Carnegie money for library purposes. 

The first proposition on the amendment ballot, 
irrigation bonds, has the indorsement of organ- 
ized labor. Vote “Yes.” 

On Saturday evening, November 9th, at Mis- 
sion Turn Hall, Eighteenth and Valencia streets, 
there will be held a meeting in commemoration 
of the execution of the men in Chicago who were 
accused of inciting the Haymarket riots. 
Speakers in English and all foreign languages 
will address the meeting. The meeting will be 
under the auspices of the foreign branches of the 
Socialist party. 

Alice Park, writing from Phoenix, Ariz., where 
she has been working in the interest of suffrage 
for some time, says: “The suffrage campaign in 
Arizona, which is now apparently nearing a suc- 
cessful vote at the polls November 5th, received 
its first real impetus from the indorsement of 
the State Federation of Labor some years ago. 
The labor unions throughout the State have been 
supporting it during the present campaign as 
well as all the political parties and nearly every 
newspaper. The suffrage movement in the United 
States received its first national notice when the 
American Federation of Labor indorsed it a num- 
ber of years ago.” 

Home rule in taxation is a desirable thing and 
has the indorsement of labor. Put an X oppo- 
site the yes on your ballot. 

Clerk Dunnigan of the Board of Supervisors 
reported last week that no proposals had been 
received for the sale to the city of a telephone 
system, the time for filing such proposals having 
expired at 3 p. m., Monday, October 21st. The 
soliciting of proposals is necessary and pre- 
liminary to such other steps as may be taken by 
the city looking toward the acquisition of any 
public utility, either by original construction or 
condemnation proceedings. 


Personal and Local 


The San Francisco Post Office Clerks’ Union 
presented a case of silver to Louis De Bow, 
vice-president of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, in recognition of the services he 
has rendered to the post office employees in 
securing remedial legislation. For five years 
Mr. De Bow was national organizer of the fed- 
eration and did much in that time toward organ- 
izing strong locals in most every important post 
office in the country. These locals are in full 
affiliation with the American Federation of La- 
bor. The right of civil service employees to 
affiliate with the American Federation of Labor 
was fully established at the last session of Con- 
gress when a law was passed permitting govern- 
ment employees the privilege of joining with any 
outside organization that did not impose an 
obligation to strike. This legislation, of vital 
importance to the postal employees, was obtained 
largely through the activity of the Federation of 
Post Office Clerks, of which Mr. De Bow has 
always been a leader. The presentation was 
made at the monthly meeting of the union, 
President Joseph Raymond delivering an elo- 
quent speech befitting the occasion. He credited 
Mr. De Bow and other officers of the federation 
with securing from the last Congress the long- 
fought-for eight-hour day for post office clerks, 
which will be effective after March 1, 1913. 
Heretofore the clerks have been compelled to 
work ten, twelve and fourteen hours daily during 
the holiday and election seasons without extra 
compensation, but now, due to the federation’s 
efforts, all time in excess of eight hours will be 
paid for. 

Walter Macarthur, editor of the “Coast Sea- 
men’s Journal,” the official organ of the Seamen’s 
Union, is now in Seattle and will remain for a 
week or ten days. He will devote part of his 
time to speaking against William E. Humphrey, 
standpat candidate for Congress, who has op- 
posed every measure that would insure the 
seamen greater liberty and for every measure 


that would give greater gains to the transpacific 
steamship companies. In the campaign against 
Humphrey the seamen along Puget Sound will 
take an active part under the guidance of Mr. 
P. B. Gill, the able agent of that organization in 
Seattle —Seattle “Union Record.” 

G. S. Brower of the building trades has been 
doing some organizing work in Sacramento dur- 
ing the past few weeks. 

The Moving Picture Operators’ Union has sub- 
mitted a demand for one day’s rest in seven, 
without reduction of wages. The demand has 
been approved by the International Union and 
by the San Francisco Labor Council. 

Andrew Furuseth, A. J. Gallagher, Paul Schar- 
renberg, J. J. Morris and A. J. McGuire, com- 
prising the San Francisco delegation to the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
will leave here for Rochester, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
November 5th, election day, after casting their 
ballots. 

Journeymen Tailors’ Union No. 2 gave a ball 
last Saturday evening in Mission Turn Verein 
Hall, corner of Eighteenth and Lapidge streets, 
and entertained its members and friends hospi- 
tably until a late hour. The following commit- 
tees had charge of the affair and its members 
managed it admirably: Committee of arrange- 
ments, Martin Noonan, chairman; Charles 
Wachter, Henry Westphal, Walter B. Paloska; 
assistant floor directors, Harold Noonan, Anton 
Abrahamsick; floor committee, Joseph Dwark, 
3en Nicol, William May, Max Fenster; recep- 
tion, William Lennefeld, chairman; Albert Bril- 
liant, Frank Bloom, Henry Dicker. 

The Butchers’ Drum Corps gave its annual 
dance last Saturday evening in Collingwood Hall, 
which was attended by a large number of the 
Journeymen Butchers’ Union, their families and 
friends, who enjoyed the hospitality of the corps 
to the fullest extent. The following committees 
had charge of the affair and largely contributed 
to its success: Arrangements, Walter Murray, 
chairman; William Henzi, Robert Costello, Chas. 
Killpack, Daniel O’Keefe; floor directors, Wil- 
liam James H'enzi, Robert Costello, Charles Kill- 
pack; reception, Carl Muheim, Walter Perry, 
Edward P. Grady, Peter Donnely, John Cliver, 
George Schaumleffel, Harry Killpack. 


High jinks that reached the apex of heights 
understood by ordinary mortals were those that 
were done at the annual jinks of the Musicians’ 
Mutual Protective Union, Local No. 6, A. F. of 
M., at its headquarters at 68 Haight street Mon- 
day night, this occasion being used for the pre- 
sentation of the loving cups won by the organi- 
zation in the Labor Day parades at San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland this year. 

A. J. Rogers and Anna M. Julian were married 
Sunday in St. Charles Church. Mrs. Olive Carms 
was matron of honor and Walter Horan was 
best man. The happy couple left for a week’s 
visit to Los Angeles, after which they will reside 
in this city. Rogers is secretary of Beer Bot- 
tlers’ Union No. 293, and has a host of friends 
who wish him well. 


John O. Walsh, J. E. Dillon and R. W. Burton, 
delegates from the local union to the recent 
Molders’ international convention at Milwaukee, 
returned to this city early in the week. Thos. 
J. Mooney is getting first hand information on 
the Ettor and Giovannitti case in Massachusetts. 


Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 


to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. adv. 


Smoke “Royal’”’ 


The best tobacco produced 
by Mother Earth ¥ Union Made 


pecans iG ates 


